change the opinion of the masses of the Negro people in
regard to education and labor. It has been necessary to
make them see that education, which did not, directly or
indirectly, connect itself with the practical daily interests
of daily life could hardly be called education. It has been
necessary to make the masses of the Negroes see and
realize the necessity and importance of applying what
they learned in school to the common and ordinary things
of life; to see that education, far from being a means of
escaping labor, is a means of raising up and dignifying
labor and thus indirectly a means of raising up and dig-
nifying the common and ordinary man. It has been
necessary to teach the masses of the people that the way
to build up a race is to begin at the bottom and not at the
top, to lift the man furthest down, and thus raise the whole
structure of society above him. On the other hand, it
has been necessary to demonstrate to the white man in the
South that education does not 'spoil* the Negro, as it has
been so often predicted that it would. It was necessary
to make him actually see that education makes the
Negro not an idler or spendthrift, but a more industrious,
thrifty, law-abiding, and useful citizen than he otherwise
would be."

The commencement exercises which we have described
are one of the numerous means evolved by Booker Washing-
ton to guide the masses of his own people, as well as the
Southern whites, to a true conception of the value and
meaning of real education for the Negro.

The correlation between the work of farm, shop, and